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member of the Constitutional Democratic Party,1 Prince Lvov was a zealous social reformer; in England he would have been a right-wing Fabian, and in the United States of the 1930's a remorseless New Dealer. A Russian to the core, however, he had leanings towards slavo-phile doctrines and had an unshakable faith in the "Russian soul" (about which he talked far too much) and the goodness and wisdom of the Russian people. In the light of his 1917 record his pre-revolu-tionary reputation as an outstanding administrator may appear incomprehensible. According to his biographer and lifelong friend, T. I. Polner, however, Prince Lvov had a genius for administrative improvisations, coupled with aversion for formal administrative schemes. His imaginative approach is said to have served him and Russia well under the conditions of war emergency, but it was a handicap for a prime minister and minister of the interior called upon to restore a semblance of order in the midst of revolutionary chaos.
The philosophy of the head of the Provisional Government is well illustrated by his statement to the press early in March, 1917. 'We must not shut our eyes to the difficulties and dangers of the situation," said Prince Lvov. 'The newly born freedom will encounter great and, perhaps, exacting trials; but I face the future'with confidence. I believe in the inherent strength and wisdom of our great people which has proved its greatness by the powerful thrust towards freedom that overthrew the old regime. It will prove it again by the determined wholehearted effort to implement the principles of liberty and to defend them against external and internal enemies. I believe in the great heart of the Russian people filled with love for fellow men; I believe in this fountain of truth, verity, and freedom. It will assert the full measure of its glory, and the rest will take care of itself/' The grim realities of the revolution, however, at times shook even Lvov's optimism. On April 25 he told General A. N. Kuropatkin that the revolution had gone much further than had been expected and that the government had no control over the situation. "We are tossed about/' he said, "like flotsam on a stormy sea/' Yet two days later (April 27), in an address before a pint session of the four Dumas, Lvov was again in an optimistic and lyrical mood. "The great Russian revolution is truly marvelous in its majestic, undisturbed progress . . . ," he said. "What is
1 After the dissolution of the first Duma, Lvov attended the gathering of liberal leaders in Viborg but was one of the few party members, if not the only one, present who refused to sign the appeal. See p. 1192.